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HAWIS DE POYNINGS. 
By THE REV. R. G. GRIFFITHS, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Formerly Vicar of Clifton-on-Teme). 


In the east window of the Woodmanton chapel of the parish 
church of Clifton-on-Teme in the county of Worcester there 
is a Poynings coat of arms, Barry of six or and vert a bend 
gules. The reason for this position of the coat is that a 
Hawis de Poynings married as her second husband Sir John 
de Wysham, the builder of the chapel. On reference to the 
pedigree of the Poynings family by the late Rev. T. A. Holland 
(S.A.C. xv, 14, 15) this Hawis is given as the daughter of 
Sir Nicholas de Poynings, said to be a younger brother of 
Thomas, Baron Poynings ob. 1339. From a verification of 
the references in the pedigree and other sources, however, 
there does not seem to have been such a person as Sir Nicholas 
de Poynings. Certainly in the “ trewe copeie of an ould Roll ” 
(Harl. MS. 6137), which gives the names of the knights in 
every shire beginning /empore Edward I., under Sussex and 
Surrey the name of Sir Nicholas de Poynges does appear with 
the arms tricked, Barry of six or and vert a bend gules, and 
his name is followed by that of Sir Thomas Poninges with the 
same arms differenced by three mullets argent on the bend. 
But this roll was made in the time of James I. and seems to 
be a copy of the roll Cotton MS. Caligula A, xviii, which is 
said by N. H. Nicholas (a Roll of Arms temp Edward II.) 
to be the original one, compiled between the 2nd and 7th 
years of Edward II. (1308-1314). This roll has the names and 
arms of the two Poynings as ‘‘ Sire Michel de Poninges, Barre 
de or e vert a une bend de goules”’ and “ Sire Thomas de 
Poninge, Meysme les arms en la bende iii moles de argent.” 
It therefore seems that the Christian name of Nicholas has 
been erroneously substituted in the Jacobean copy for 
Michael in the original roll. This error may have arisen 
from confusing the Poynz (Poyntz) family (of which at the 
time there was a Sir Nicholas) with the Poynings family. It 
is not unusual to find divergences in copies of the same roll. 

Again in the copy of the marriage settlement of John 
de Reydon and Hawis de Poynings, dated 17th June, 1314 
(Harl. MS. 381, p.182), made by or for Sir S. D’Ewes, c. 1630, 
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the latter is described as the daughter of Sir Nicholas de 
Poynings. But the original deed had no doubt the current 
contractions, and the contracted form of Michael may easily 
be mistaken for that of Nicholas. 


Further the Inquisition ad quod damnum, 7th January, 
1362, quoted in the above pedigree, gives the name of Michael 
de Ponynges and not Nicholas as confirming the grant of the 
advowson of Lancing to Motynden Priory which was made 
by a Michael de Poynings in 1350; and there is no mention 
of a Nicholas de Poynings marrying Jane, daughter of Sir 
errr ere Talbot in the Talbot pedigree (Vincent xxii, 
pp.7-26) as stated in the above Poynings pedigree ; nor does 
the name of such a person appear in the contemporary public 
records, the Calendars and the Patent and Close Rolls and 
the Inquisitions post mortem. 


On the other hand Sir Michael de Poynings and Sir Thomas 
de Poynings appear together in the list of knights at the 
Stepney tournament in 1309, and in the Poynings pedigree 
in Segar’s Baronagium. MWHawis de Poynings is given as the 
daughter of Michael, the brother of Thomas, baron Poynings, 
and the wife of Sir John de Reydon. 


The reference, Harl. MS. 1175, fol. 74, given by the late 
Rev. T. A. Holland, is an enrolment of a grant by Hawis 
de Wysham of all her property to Michael de Poynings 
“avunculus’”’ and others, recorded in the Patent Rolls of 
1342. It is not a record of the grant of Lancing Church to 
Motynden Priory by a Nicholas de Poynings. Here as 
elsewhere, this Sir Michael is so designated to distinguish 
him from a nephew of the same name. He was killed on 
Good Friday, 1347, in the abduction of Margery, the widow 
of Nicholas de la Beche, from the manor of Beaumes, near 
Reading, where Lionel Duke of Clarence, Keeper of England, 
was then staying. It, therefore, seems from the above facts 
that Hawis de Poynings was his daughter. She married (1) 
Sir John de Rydon, by whom she had a son, Sir Robert de 
Reydon, and.a daughter, Alice, who married Sir Andrew 
de Bures, and after his death Sir John Sutton ; and (2) Sir 
John de Wysham, by whom she had a son, John, born 1319 
or 1320. She died in 1359, but there is no proof that it was 
her heart which was buried at Grey Friars, Dunwich. 

[The above information is to be found in an appendix to 
“The Life of Sir John de Wysham,” Transactions of the 
Worcestershire Archeological Society for 1928}. 
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ROMAN ROADS IN THE SUSSEX WEALD. 
By IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 


The investigations, first recorded briefly in S.N.Q. iii, 1, 
and subsequently in detail in S.A.C. Ixxiii, have now been 
carried further and have completely established the line of a 
new Roman road from London by Edenbridge, Hartfield, 
Maresfield, Shortbridge, Isfield and Barcombe Mills to Malling 
Down, east of Lewes. It is hoped that details of the route 
south of Maresfield will appear in S.A.C. next year, and it 
will therefore be enough to state here that the position of the 
road has been traced by ground evidence throughout, and that 
it follows very closely a straight line drawn from Camp Hill, 
Ashdown Forest, through Shortbridge and Barcombe Mills to 
Malling Down. The iron slag metalling, mixed with flints, 
is traceable all along the route, and though the remains are 
usually all but obliterated, the road has been found in perfect 
condition at a few points. 

In connection with recent comments in S.N.Q.! upon the 
doubtful sections of the “‘Shoreham”’? Roman road, it may 
now be of some use to consider the available evidence and 
possibilities of finding further traces in the light of the 
discoveries made upon this almost parallel route. 

I entirely agree with the critics that the field evidence for 
the Selsfield-St. John’s Common section is at present very 
slight. We have, however, quite definite evidence of a road 
at Felbridge? and Selsfield Common,‘ also at St. John’s 
Common and near Hassocks. 

It seems generally accepted that Vine actually saw the road 
metal being removed, and though his descriptions of the line 
lacked modern accuracy, and though he carried the alignment 
too far into the region of conjecture, yet his concrete evidence 
deserves to be respected. 

Without going into all the details, I submit that we still 
have considerable evidence for a Roman road on this route. 
Let us now consider what traces of a Wealden Roman road 
are still likely to be found. One of the features of the 
Edenbridge road is its complete obliteration on the surface. 
It is quite rare for even a hedgerow, still less any track, to 
follow its line, which is traceable almost solely by the iron 

(1) S.N.Q. iv, 43 and 94 


(2) It would perhaps be advisable to retain the name “ Portslade 
toad ’’’ or “‘ Croydon-Portslade road” for this route. 


(3) S.N.Q. li, 133. 
(4) S.N.Q. ii, ror. 
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slag that happened to be used for the metalling. Had it not 
been for the lucky chance that caused such an easily 
recognisable artificial product to be used it is safe to say that 
miles of this road would have been completely lost. 

The lessons it teaches us in hunting for these Wealden 
Roman roads are :—(1) Existing roads or lanes probably give 
no clue to the actual line, though of course they may do so. 
(2) When near the zone of iron-working a sharp look-out for 
traces of slag metalling is necessary. (Naturally, this can 
only be regarded as evidence of a road when found for some 
distance along an alignment). (3) Metalling with local 
sandstone, or even an agger of soil only, is sometimes found, 
and sections so constructed are likely to have become almost 
untraceable in cultivated land. (4) When fields have been 
cultivated over the road the agger now causes only the 
slightest gentle rise in the ground, but occasionally the road 
metal is found almost undisturbed just below the tilth. This 
shows that quite extensive remains may yet exist, and they 
can only be found by a detailed survey of the ground along 
likely alignments. (5) Local variations in the general 
alignment do occur where the ground requires it. This is 
well shown on the ridge of Ashdown Forest and elsewhere. 
It is of special interest to note that the Edenbridge road makes 
a sudden change of general alignment on Ashdown Forest 
very similar to that which must have occurred in the course 
of the Portslade road near Newchapel. ‘The existence of this 
Newchapel bend has sometimes been questioned, but the 
angle in the other road is still plainly visible on the ground 
and at least shows that such a bend is not improbable. It 
may even be that the intention was to keep the two routes 
roughly parallel through the Wealden iron district, but of 
course that is mere speculation. 

My purpose in writing this note is to offer the evidence of 
one road to bear upon the problems of the other, and to 
suggest that further search (to which I hope to be able to 
contribute) may yet settle the problem satisfactorily with 
field evidence. For the present, then, it seems best to keep 
an open mind upon the question of the Selsfield-St. John’s 
Common section. 





ANNALS OF OLD ROTTINGDEAN. 
By LUCY BALDWIN and ARTHUR RIDSDALE. 
(Mrs. Stanley Baldwin has kindly sent us the Annals of old 
Rottingdean, written by herself and her brother, Mr. A. E. Ridsdale. 
It is a priceless record of village life fifty years ago and we trust 
that a copy of it will be kept amongst the archives of the parish. Its 
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length and its wealth of detail concerning parochial figures make it 
unsuitable for reproduction in full in S.N.Q. But Mrs. Baldwin has 
kindly allowed us to make extracts from the MS., for which permission 
we are most grateful. We are sure that our readers will find much 
amusement in the general outline of village life as well as great interest 
in the record of old customs which will appear in due course. We hope 
that some of our older readers will follow Mrs. Baldwin’s example and 
write down their early experiences of village life —Ep.}. 

My first remembrance of Rottingdean dates from the late 
Spring of 1877. We were staying at Brighton and my mother 
drove us in a pony carriage, a little low open shay with a 
tumble behind, for what seemed to me an interminable 
distance along a road by the sea. Up and down steep hills 
we went till at length we suddenly burst—there is no other 
word for it—upon a cluster of cottages and tiny houses 
between two steep hills. After passing the black windmill 
with a cottage on your left you suddenly came right on top 
of the village, ‘‘ fell in upon it all of a sudden like’ as they say 
in Sussex. Verily a Sleepy Hollow, with the whale-backed 
East Hill beyond it, and the Kennels, Dudney’s cottage and 
Height Barn in the distance. How pretty it all was! with its 
tiled and thatched cottages, oast-house, trees and Church as 
one looked down from the high ground above! the whole, 
surrounded in summer by waving corn—a gem in a golden 
setting. 

We drove straight up to the village green, which seemed 
to me to be peopled by a crowd of villagers carrying yokes 
from which hung pails of water. Apparently most of the 
Parish were there, for it was to the Green we were directed in 
search of one Welfare, who had the key of Albert Villa, where 
we were soon established. Our next move was to Elm Lodge, 
a small house on the Green surrounded by a cobbled wall. 
The house had formerly belonged to Lord St. Vincent and 
had been used as a small racing stable. My father bought it, 
and it was partly demolished and enlarged and grew into the 
Dene of to-day. 

To describe the village it is best to start from the west, at 
the Abergavenny Arms at the bottom of Rifle Butt Road 
(Black Rock itself being in Rottingdean Parish), where there 
was a wooden signpost facing the ‘‘ pub.” with ‘‘ Rottingdean 
24 miles’’; on the left was a terrace of houses facing the sea, 
now all gone over the cliff. Beyond the farm then held by 
Charles Cowley came the Black Rock Coastguard Station, 
with its white-washed walls, slate roof, its garden across the 
road on the cliff, its white flag-staff at the far end and the 
White Ensign which “ shone like a meteor streaming in the 
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wind.” The gardens were banked up each side, with tamarisk 
bushes on their summit. All this has disappeared, the 
inroad of the sea has been enormous, and when the Banjo 
Groyne was built at Kemp Town the tides and waves scooped 
away the shingle and cut a large semi-circle in the cliff. There 
were tremendous falls of chalk here and the erosion from 
wind, wet and frost has been possibly as much as 3 ft. per 
annum. The cliff was fairly wide then, perhaps 50 or 60 yds., 
wide enough for people to ride on the sea side of the old road 
bank all the way to Rottingdean. I only heard of one 
mounted person who did go over the cliff, and that was between 
the Chimney and where Roedean School now is, but there 
were many inquests at Black Rock on those who were tired 
of life and found a strong fascination in these cliffs. When 
there was an accident or sudden illness in Rottingdean, Billy 
Margetts saddled one of the Vicar’s stout cobs and 
galloped along the cliff for the nearest doctor, there being 
none in the village. 

The line taken by the coastguard men was marked by 
circular patches of white chalk some yards apart to guide 
them at night, right to Newhaven. The men patrolled the 
cliffs by night and day—the Black Rock man meeting the 
Greenway man, the Greenway man the Rottingdean, and so 
on to Saltdean, Porto Bello and so to Newhaven. These men 
carried a stout oak stick, inside which was a sword. In wet 
weather they were dressed in black oilskin, double-breasted 
jacket and trousers, with the sou-wester well down over the 
nape of the neck. They were a fine body of men, mostly 
from sailing ships and men of war, and had done their service 
in the Queen’s Navy. 

A half to three quarters of a mile from the Coastguard 
Station you came to a toll-gate at Roedean Bottom. The 
white gate stretched right across the road and, if you had it 
opened, you tendered sixpence. No receipt or ticket was 
ever given in return. The toll-gate house stood on the cliff 
and to the west of the pay-gate stood a barn, cowshed and 
stable yard, now all gone over the cliff and scattered to the 
far seas ! 

Connected with the pay-gate there is a tale of old Mr. 
Macnaghten, a person of importance in the village and the 
last Chairman of the East India Company. He lived at 
Ovingdean and was called the Squire. He was very deaf and 
held in much awe by the young generation, at whom he shouted 
with astonishing vigour. One day he was driving in the 
low pony carriage of that day and when paying at the gate 
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he demanded to see the toll-gate keeper. The wife was 
fulfilling his duty and the following dialogue took place. ‘‘ I 
don’t want you, I want your husband; where is he?” 
‘“‘ Upstairs,” replied the wife. This had to be repeated two 
or three times before Mr. Macnaghten grasped her meaning. 
Then came ‘‘ Upstairs is he, then fetch himdown.” The wife 
in faltering accents replied ‘‘He’s dead.’ ‘‘What!”’ shouted 
the old gentleman. ‘‘ Upstairs is he, fetch him down, I tell 
you I want him.” It was some minutes before the united 
efforts of the family got him to realise what had happened, 
and until they did he continued to ejaculate ‘‘ Bring him down, 
I say, bring him down !”’ 

Mr. Macnaghten was a constant attendant at Ovingdean 
Church and read the lessons. One Sunday it was reported 
that he was ill, and so the old Vicar, Auranah Stead, who 
was very blind, took upon himself to read the first lesson from 
the reading desk. Report, however, was a lying jade, and 
Mr. Macnaghten read the lesson at the same time at the 
lectern! The strange duet caused an hysterical congregation ! 
as I was informed in later years by one who was present. 

Beyond the toll-gate one came to the Chimney, or ventilating 
shaft, of the Brighton sewer, where a man was always to be 
found on duty, and then one came to Greenway Bottom, 
where there were wooden steps from the beach. Passing up 
the hill stood another Coastguard Station called Greenway 
House, and in the garden alongside was a white ghost, the 
head and shoulders of Nana Sahib, no doubt the figure-head 
of some East-India-man long since broken up. 

There was another Coastguard Station in the village with 
a house for the Chief Officer. The Guardroom had old 
muskets, carbines, cutlasses, etc., arrayed on the whitewashed 
walls and kept bright and spotless. The outside and garden 
walls as well as the three slated cottages where the men lived, 
were all whitewashed. There were generally three men and an 
officer at Rottingdean Coastguard Station. 

Long before our day the well-known hotel now called the 
White Horse used to be called the King of Prussia. The 
landlord of our day was Mr. Stephen Welfare. I remember 
amongst the visitors who used to stay at this quiet little inn 
two elderly ladies, who stayed there for weeks, with their 
maid. They gave a small dance there to the friends of their 
great-nieces and nephews. Their cousin, the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock (who was then over 70), taught us all a 
dance of his youth called the Plum Pudding Dance, which I 
recognise again in these days as Paul Jones. 
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Stephen Welfare in the late 70’s owned the only ’busin the 
place—The Royal Mail—and you had to book your seat days 
beforehand if you wished to travel by it. It really was an 
uncomfortable journey ; there was a door with a window and 
a small window inside. It held six people. The ‘‘ coffin on 
wheels ” it was called, and the mailbag was placed perhaps 
in your lap. Later an opposition ’bus was started by the 
“‘ Royal Oak,” to which Welfare replied with another with two 
horses, white or grey, which eventually ran from ‘‘the Plough.” 
George Cowley became the conductor ; such was his strength 
that he used to throw the heavy luggage about like lumps of 
coal. Fred Thomas set up the opposition ’bus to Welfare, 
and later the four-horse bus which used to ply to Brighton 
Station at sixpence atime. ‘‘ Fish’’ Wale drove those four-horse 
*buses and Boreham wasconductor. Onanother bus you had 
Charlie Tuppen in buff top hat and red coat, who tootled 
on the straight horn ; he was one of the champion blowers 
and took prizes at Richmond Horse Show. Charlie was a 
wizard at the game and could tootle ‘‘ Flowers that Bloom in 
the Spring, Tra la!” and ‘‘ Ta ra Boomdeay,” etc., instyle, 
and his high notes reached ‘‘ over the hills and far away, 
echoes dying, dying, dying!’’ He was well known on 
the road, good looking, short with dark eyes, plenty of 
self-confidence and would point out to the travellers the places 
of interest on the journey and then take round the hat! 

The way down to the beach was bytheGap. ‘‘ The cliffs’ 
white edge, the Gap, the sea, I reckon they keep my soul 
for me.” ‘Theconcrete steps leading up from the Gap to the 
cliff, as well as the wall, were put up later, they were the 
outcome of a dramatic performance by residents and were 
much needed. 

In the Gap itself, propped on ‘‘ squats,” was the coastguard 
galley, which was hardly ever launched, also a black tarred 
hut belonging to William Thomas or ‘‘ Trunkey’”’ the King of 
the Beach and of the Bathing Machines. There were four 
machines which were kept in the village in winter and stood 
on the shingle in the summer. They were wound up from 
the water by a capstan and donkey. The capstan stood on 
the east side of the Gap, a pole was put through it and the 
donkey, harnessed to the pole, went round in a circle, the 
driver pushing on the pole if it was not being wound up fast 
enough. Trunkey in his time must have taught hundreds of 
young people to swim. His method was to row out in a 
boat to which a lifebuoy was attached with the pupil inside. 
Trunkey would ship his oars, when not far from shore, to 
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demonstrate how the arms were to be moved. Sometimes 
the buoy would turn turtle and the victim would be hastily 
drawn up, puffing and blowing ! 

I once said to him ‘‘ You will have to teach my children to 
swim as you taught me.” ‘“‘ Oh yes,” he said, “‘ I do a lot of 
offsprings.” He knew three words of French, ‘‘ Depechez de 
vous !”’ which he used to hurry up the occupants of a bathing 
machine. He used to tell us wonderful shipping yarns of 
stormy nights when small craft mistook Rottingdean Gap 
for Newhaven Harbour, and what he did on those occasions. 
We all loved Trunkey, even though we caused the remark 
‘“‘ You do terrify me something wonderful!’ and part of the 
old village life went when he went. ‘‘Stumpy” Mockford, 
a man with one leg, helped on the beach. He once saved 
a woman from drowning. While her husband watched her 
struggles Stumpy went out and brought herto shore. He was 
rewarded with 2s. 6d. by the husband—the value of the wife ! 


(To be continued). 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 85). 
This money her aft? followyng thoms Fol. 46. 
carpéter & Jhon ster churche Wardens 
of terryng haue payd this yer 1566 vj!i xj§ 
and this money her aftt followyng we 
haue Resevyd 











fyrst for the churche ale iiij'! vijS iij4 
Resevyd of old pson for Rent xij§ 
Resevyd for lyme solde xiij§ iiij? 
Resevyd of o'neyghtbours in wheat & malte & money toward 

y® churche ale xxx8 





The vij day of aprele thoms carpéter and 
Jhon ster haue made ther aCont and 
haue left in y® churche boxe x]® iij4 
and ther places be chosen Jhon 
smythe & Robart sterter 

Rsd the some of 
Recevid at the churche ale last the some of vii v8 yj4 
Red for Rent of the churche ground xij® 
Red of Wm pson the elder for the churche house and ground 
xij§ 
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Red in the churche boxe xls 
Som viij!i xiij® vj4 
Itm paid for iij calves xx8 
Itm paid for to wether shepe xj8 viij? 
Itm for breckefaste met ij§ v4 
Itm for spyces — xviij4 
Itm for d lode of fyrse ij§ j@ 
Itm for godes good and hopes ij 
Itm ij porses iiij@ 
Itm for fyche ij 
Itm paid the cooke xvj 
Itm the hostler xij 
Itm the dyche washer —xij 
Fol. 46a. 
Itm paid to the wachers vj@ 
Itm to Jone stace ij@ 
Itm one hate 1iij® 
Itm a frenche Crowne — — vjé 
Itm paid to the mynstrels ——— iij® iiij4 
Itm ij barels of ber vj§ 
Itm paid to John holand for a surples and — 
a table clothe — 
Itm payd for the makinge therof ij§ 
Itm to yeards of kersye iij® viij4 
Itm paid for a lode of woode iiij§ 


Itm payd to John bartlet for making the iiij* bell — iij!i 



































Itm paid to Edmund Eston for his worcke ——— xitij“ 
Itm for Iornne for the bell xij 
Itm for a lode of woode ilij§ 
Itm for palle and for setting the same palle ———— iiij§ iiij4 
Itm for halfe a hid of lether for the belse ij8 
Itm paid to John Smythe for a boshell of wheat —--—— ijs 
Itm for makinge of a bell Rope va 
Itm paid to the glasinge of the wyndowes ———_-— vij§ 
Itm paid to harry barnerd —— ————_—_—_—— ij§ 
Itm payd for nayles a2 — viij@ 
Itm for a bell Rope makinge ————— iiij@ 
Itm for bor dinge the glasy r and stace a dave & a halfe — xij4 

iansteneitiinhaninmeienti sonst -xvj4 








The some layd out Comethe ¢ to viij!i xiij§ vj" 
Ano dni 1568 
The xxv day of July Jhon Smythe and thoms hampare were 
chossen churche wardens & had in the churche boxe — 
—_—_—_————-— xviij® x 
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The same day and yere aboue wryten yt ys 
concludyd and agreed apon by the consent 
of the wholl paryshyones of terryng that 
every one of the sam pishe sowyng a yard 
of land wtin the sam pishe shall delyver 
and paye to y® churche Wardens halfe 
a bushell of wheat & d a bz of barly bettuen 
the feaste of all sayncts & ye puryficeasyon 
of y® blessed vyrgen saynct mary nyxt 
followyng y¢ dat herof. 
Fol. 47. 
Geuen & payd ye same day to edward trell y® elder - ij® 
It p?to Wyllm Wylkens of deryngton for facyng the cOmunyon 












































cupe frome chychest’ viij4 
Item payd to edman eston for hangyng of y® iiij bell & 
mendyng of y® iij bell iiij® 
Itm payd for a stocke for y® iiij bell ij® viij® 
Itm payd Jhon Lucas for yron & naylles viij4 
Itm payd in lyd to rafe wytiny amost for shengell —-— xij4 
Itm payd for a hoss clothe for stasey —-————— iiij iiij4 
Itm payd for a booke for y* churche viij@ 
Itm payd for y* mendyng of y* locke for y® churche dore — 
xij 

Itm for makyng of a bell rope vj 
Itm for ij lockes for y* poor mans boxe ix’ 
Itm payd to Jhon shory for makyng of our booke for to gether 
y® clarke & sextons wages iiij4 
Itm for bromes j! 
Itm spend at chychester when m? Dean send for to swere 
us —''r 
Itm to necolas becher for to go to chechester to haue a 
telectation to read xxd 

Itm for makyng of a nue caye to the church dore iiij4 
Itm for a bell rope — vj" 








Itm for paper — — a 
Itm paid the xix daye of June for the communione booke — v® 
Item paid for a new spetter and a new pecaxe — xxij@ 
Item paid at y® vititatione at chechester for manes meat and 




















horse meat —— vij§ vj4 
Item and for a barell of beare iijS itij4 
Item paid to the mynstrelles — ij® vj4 
Item paid to stace and his wife ij8 
Item paid for waringe and wasshinge of the disshes —— xvj4 
Item paid to Thomas omfry for tleche xxv8 








Item paid to m? Duringe for scalt ij® 
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Fol. 47a 
Item paid for a lod of fforsene ij® iiij* 
Item paid for shigell x8 
Item paid for the chang vj bz of malt xij 
Item paid for lact of the booke iij4 
Item paid to Oradell for wacinge iiij4 





Sume totallis 
iiij!! vj® xj4 

(The rest of this folio is blank). Fol. 48. 
Resevyd for Rent for y® churche grond for halfe yer — vj 
Reseved for the Reant of y® church grond & the house for 
our Lady Days Reant vj® 
Item receaved of Thomas Cooke for the buryinge of 

his sonne and his sonnes childe 
Item Rs ffor the wheat of savington for the churche — xiiij§ 





— x8 








Item Rs for ij bz of wheat and a pecke —-———— iij® iiij4 
Item Rs for a busshell of barly xviij? 
Item Rs of W™ Person the constable flor wheat = u.g Va 
and barlye the xxixt® daye of June iin 

Item Rs of William Paske viij4 


(The amount in brackets is crossed through). 
The x daye of Julye Iohn smythe and thomas hamper made 
thiere a counte and haue lefte in the Chirche bockes — 
Xxiij® vj4 
The x day of July is chosene chirche warden Wilam Clarke 
and Thomas hamper and haue Receuid in the Churche 
bockes xxiij® vj4 
And in dete 
[Robert Streter in dete to the Churche viij5} 
(This last entry in brackets has been crossed out). . 
Fol. 48a. 
reseved of Wellam parson for y® churche y® last myelmas 
rent vj® 
reseved of Thomas Hamper y® ix day of 
aparell for last mykelmas rente 
reseved of Wéllam parson y® elder for ladye day rent — vj 














viij® 











reseved of robard slaeter for y® cherche rent —-————- viij4 

reseved of John young for y® pryk clothe xij® 

and y® cope 

reseved for y® long peses at y* chyrche ij? 

reseaved in the churche box xxiij® vj? 

Rs of Mt Henshaw for burying of his Chylde iij® iiij4 
Sm iij'i ijs 


(Here an entry has been crossed out). 
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Itm paied to y® regester and barnat y® somner viij4 
Itm paied for y¢ x commanddementes xviij@ 
Itm paied to Hary barnat for bryngyng of them hom — ij4 
Itm paid to broker for makyng of the commynyon tabell and 
































y® fote v8 iiij4 
Itm paid to Thomas lucas for nayles iiij4 
Itm paid to nycklas hursts Wyfe for mendyng of the tabell 

nakpen ij? 
Itm paid to robarde shoree for makyng of y® tabell clothe — vj4 
Itm paid to capen of goryng for bell ropes —-————— ij§ vj4 
Itm paid to robarde shoree for a hosse clothe for stasee — iiij® 
Itm paid for a paier of perafrases xs 
Itm paid to robarde shoree for cdchenes and flakes — ij® vj4 
for a peny worth of bromes j! 
for a peny worth of naylles j? 
Itm paid for a bok of prayers xij? 
Itm paid to John Holland xiij® x4 
for a peny worth of naylles ja 





Itm paied to edmond essone for mendyng of y® bell ij? 
Itm paid for ye chyrch Warddens and the seyd men the last 
tym they at chesester at the Vysytacyon —-——— vjé j4 
Itm paied to hary barnat for mendyng of the 
chyrch styll 
Itm three clefts that broker had to make the tabell & 
for wode that hary barnat had to make the styll 
Itm paid to y® Vyker for makyng of y* sourplyses — iij® iiij4 





viij4 


—iiij4 








Itm paid to y¢ regester for tourning of y* present ment ——- iiij4 
Itm paid to y® regester & y® somner at chesester at y® last 
Vysytacyon xvj 


Itm paid for y¢ chyrch Wardens & y® seyd men the 
last tym they ware at chesester 

Itm paid to the regester for tornyng of y® presentment — itij4 
Itm paied the last tym I wared at chesester xd 
Itm paid to nycklas becher for codvyng y® mas bokes to 


— iiijs 











pachyng iiij4 
Itm paid to thomas lucas for naylles & plat & for mendyng 
of chyrch chest ij 





Sim iij!' xiijé 


Fol. 49. 
The xxxix daye of Julye Willm Clarke 
and Thomas Hamper made there a- 
counte and hath lefte in the Churche 
pox a bushell of wheate and xxd 
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The daye a boue wrytten is chosen Churche 
wardens, Rychard Cocke and 
John fflecher Junior and hath Rs in the 
Churche boxe a bushell of whete & xvj4 

(The vest of this folio ts blank). 

















Fol. 49a. 
(On the margin) the gth dave of October 
M Rs in the bocks ——-—— —— xvj! 
Rs of thomas hamp for Rent -—— — viij§ 
Rs of hold psi for Rent —_ vj§ 
Rs moer of hold pSon for Rent —— —— vj§ 
(On the margin) The 16 day of October 
Rs for orgayne pypes —_—— xs 


SM xxxjé iiij@ 
(The vest of this folio is blank). 


NOTES (to the above) : 

Fol. 46, line 16.—This entry is left unfinished in the MS. and the 
amount is not stated. 

Fol. 47, line 2.—‘' facyng the comunyon cupe.”” Probably obtained 
by the sale or exchange of the ‘‘ Massing Chalice” purchased 
in 1528 (see Fol. 11a, line 2). Most of the Sussex Elizabethan 
Communion Cups bear the date of this year 1568. 

Fol. 47a, line 1.—‘ ffovsene”’’ perhaps for furzen, the old Lnglish 
plural of furze. 

Fol. 47a, line 4.—“ lact”’ perhaps for “latch,” the ‘ clasp ” of the 


book. 
Fol. 47a, line 5.—‘‘wacinge’’ for watching. 
Fol. 48a, line 13.—‘‘ Somner’’ (Sompnour Chaucer). An official of 


the Archdeacon’s Court known more generally as the ‘‘apparitor,”’ 
whose duty it was to cite offenders to the Court, and who 
received the fee of 4d. for each summons. 

Fol. 48a, line 14.—‘ y¢ x commandementes.”’ The order to set up the 
Decalogue upon the east wall of the Church was issued for the 
first time in the ‘‘ Advertisements’”’ of 1564. It was also 
enjoined that each parish should ‘ provide a decente table 
standing on a frame for the Communion Table.” Hence the 
entry for “ makyng the Commynyon tabell and ye fote.’ 

Fol. 48a, line 24.—“a paier of pera frases.” The paraphases of 
Erasmus, obtained by the parish in 1547 (see Fol. 28a, line 18) 
had probably been made away with in the time of Mary. They 
are now re-purchased in two volumes. (See also notes to Fol. 
28a, line 2; and Fol. 30, line 26). 

Fol. 48a, line 25.—‘‘céchenes and fiakes,”’ for ‘‘yudgeons and forlockes. 
These were for the bells. The ‘‘forlocke”’ is a wedge through 
the eye of a bolt to keep it fixed and firm. 

Fol. 48a, line 46.—‘‘codvyng ye mas bokes to pachyng”’ read ‘‘conveying 
the mass-books to Patching.’’ This may have been in obedience 
to an order calling in all missals, issued in 1549, and now 
re-enforced. 

Fol. 48a, line 49.—‘“Chyrch chest.” ‘This old chest, though very 
dilapidated, is still to be seen at the Church of West Tarring. 


” 


Sussex Notes and Queries III 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XX.—HOLY TRINITY, POYNINGS. 


This fine cruciform church dates from about 1370. Michael 
Lord Poynings, who died in 1369, left 200 marks towards the 
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new building, and his widow, who died the same year, left 
another bequest for the same work. Some irregularity in the 
walls of the south transept and the south wall of the nave, 
together with the variation in the buttresses, may point to 
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the incorporation of some fragments of the former church. 
The south transept or Poynings Chapel, where was an altar 
and chantry of St. Mary, retains a good 14th century screen 
and some tomb slabs of this family. The north transept is 
known as the Montague Chapel. The south porch was 
restored early in the 18th century. There is a good 14th 
century font, piscina and sedilia. The pulpit and altar rails 
are excellent examples of early renaissance woodwork and 
the alms box is dated 1760. Contemporary glass with a 
representation of the Annunciation remains in the north 
transept. 

John de Worle, incumbent of West Tarring and one of the 
executors of Michael de Poynings, succeeded Thomas, rector 
of Poynings, towards the end of 1368. ‘This is of interest in 
view of the similarity between the east windows in these two 
churches. 


XXI.—ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, WITHYHAM. 

It is probable that the Church was entirely re-built in the 
14th century, and at that time presented a regular plan of 
nave, with north and south aisles, chancel and west tower. 
The north aisle was known as the ‘‘ Lady Aisle,” and at its 
east end was the chapel of the Sackville family. Early in the 
17th century this Dorset chapel was re-built on a larger scale, 
and in 1663 the whole church was seriously damaged by 
lightning and the subsequent fire. The existing remains of 
the 14th century Church are the north wall of the nave, south 
wall of chancel and the lower part of the tower. The arcade 
of the north aisle has been removed, and the south aisle is 
modern. The arches separating the chancel from the nave 
and the Dorset Chapel are interesting examples of 17th 
century “‘ gothic.’”” The chapel possesses notable monuments 
by Cibber, Nollekins, Flaxman and Chantrey. There are two 
iron grave slabs and some fine 17th century wrought iron 
railings. The font is dated 1666 and the sundial on the south 


porch 1672. W.HG. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 43). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the marriages to 1754 in the registers of St. 
Michael Paternoster Royal, London, and Churches as under 
united thereto, I came across the following entries relating 
to Sussex : 
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ALL HALLOWS THE LESS. 1558-1666 (Gaps: 1654, 1656-59, 
1664). 


(Destroyed in the Great Fire and united with All Hallows 
the Great). 

No Sussex reference. 

ALL HALLOWS THE GREAT, 1671-1754 (Gap: 1723-1741, the 
pages being missing). 

(No register-book now exists for the period before the 
Great Fire, when the Church was destroyed. 
Apparently the record of Marriages is for the united 
parishes of All Hallows the Great and Less). 

171I—Sep. 25. Arthur Love of St. Leonard, Eastcheap, 
London, and Elizabeth Stint de Lewes in ye County of 
Surre (? Sussex) by lic. 

St. MARTIN VINTRY, 1675-1710 (Gaps: 1677-79, 1686). 

(No register-book now exists for the period before the 
Great Fire, when the Church was destroyed and after 
which it was united with St. Michael Paternoster 
Royal. There exists, however, a record (discovered 
in 1907) of fees received for baptisms, banns, marriages 
and burials between 1617 and 1649 with names, 
apparently made by a parish clerk). 

1696—June 23. John Bishop of St. Olawes, Southwark, 
& Anne Masters of Broadhamton in Sussex with a 
licence in St. Michael Royal Church, London, with 
Mr. Letgould our Lecter. Witnes my hand Robert 
Brownrigg, parish Clerk. (N.B.—This marriage is 
recorded less fully on another page but with the year 
1697 after the last word ‘‘ Clerk.”” Both entries are 
in St. Martin Vintry register, but it will be noticed the 
marriage took place in St. Michael Royal). 

St. MICHAEL PATERNOSTER ROYAL, 1558-1754. 

(Gaps : 1667-1674, 1677-79, 1686, 1742). 

1617—Jan. I. Richard Lewkenor of West Deane in 
Sussex, Gentleman, & Mary Bennet of St. Pancras 
soplane* by lycence out of Mr. Westons office. 

1624—Aug. 10. John Gardner of Raspas in Sussex, 
Gentleman, & Katheryne Jorden of Charkwood in 
Surr., by license out of Mr. Westons office, by Mr. 
(Robinson deleted) Robson. 

1629—Sep.6. John Swaine of Chichester, Gent., & Anne 

Juxon late of the same Citty, by lic. out of Mr. Scots Office. 
1652—Aug. 24. John Samson of Sussex, & Elizabeth 
Milner of this pis. 


*Probably Soper Lane. 
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1696—June 23. (See above under St. Martin Vintry). 

1712—Dec. 20. Jacob Moreton of Slaugham in Sussex, 
batchelor, & Mercie Moreton of Christ Church Parish 
London by lic. from the Bishops Court maried in the 
parish Church of St. Michael Royall by Mr. Coleburn. 

1723—Dec. 15. Herculus Browne of Brighthelmston in 
Susex & Elizabeth Smith of St. Olive Southwark by 
lic. from the Perogative office in the Arch Bishop of 
Canterburys Corte married in the parrish Church of 
St. Michael Royal by the Revrend Mr. Mountgue Wood. 

1732—-Jan. 4. James Bonniface, widr., & Patience 
Furvel, spin. both of the parish of Horsted Cayns in 
Sussex by Mr. Dawes. 





SUSSEX LANDS 
HELD BY ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HOUSES 
SITUATED OUTSIDE THE COUNTY. 
(continued from p. 67). 
III. 
THE LANDS OF HYDE ABBEY IN SOUTHEASE, 
TELSCOMBE AND DONNINGTON. 

When we come to the Domesday account of the lands held 
by Hyde Abbey we find that they have increased considerably 
since Saxon days, especially in Lewes. Taking the translation 
in the Victoria County History as our guide, the land of 
St. Peter of Winchester is described as follows! :—‘‘ The Abbot 
of St. Peter of Winchester holds Suesse (Southease, including 
Telscombe). Then as now it belonged (semper fuit in 
monasteris) to the Minister. In the time of King Edward 
it was assessed for 28 hides and now for 27 hides. There is 
land for 28 ploughs. On the demesne there is one plough, 
and forty-six villeins with four bordars have twenty-one 
ploughs. There (is) a church and 130 acres of meadow.” 

“In Lewes (there are) ten burgesses yielding (de) 52 pence, 
from villeins (come) 38,500 herrings. For porpoises 
(marsuins) four pounds. For tallage (forisfactura) of the 
villeins (he received) 9 pounds and 3 seams (s“mmas) of peas.” 

“In all values of King Edward and afterwards it was worth 
20 pounds. Now it is appraised at just so much (/antundem) 
but yet it returns 28 pounds.” 

It should be noticed that the return is careful to show that 
the land belonged to the Minster, although the Abbot, as head 


(1) V.H.C. (Sussex) 1, 393. 
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of the Minster, was held responsible. Telscombe and South 
Heighton are included in Southease. 

The next entry, of land in Estocbridge Hundred (now 
Box and Stockbridge, near Chichester), tells another tale 
however. ‘‘The Abbot himself holds Cloninctune (Donnington). 
In the time of King Edward the Abbey held it and then as 
(et) now it was assessed for 5 hides. There is land (blank). 
On the demesne is 1 plough, and 15 villeins with 4 bordars 
have 6} ploughs. There (are) 2 serfs and 25 acres of meadow 
and wood sufficient for the fences (adclausuram). In 
Chichester is 1 haw yielding (de) 4 pence. From the pannage 
I pig and a half. 

In the time of King Edward it was worth 4 pounds 
to shillings and 7 pence, now 6 pounds.” 

In the change of Donnington into Cloninctune by the 
Domesday scribe we get one of those mysterious inversions 
which occur from time to time in Place Names. The Editor 
of the Domesday portion of V.C.H. quotes an example from 
Northants where Dotone becomes Clapton. 

The point of difference of ownership between the Abbot 
as head of the Convent and the Abbot in his own person 
evidently was a cause of friction for generations, and eventually 
resulted in legal proceedings. 

In 1389 (12 Rich. II.) an enquiry was held at New Alresford. 
The jurors’ verdict “that the Convent of Hyde and its 
predecessors hold and since beyond the memory of man have 
held of their portion separately from the portion of the Abbot, 
manors, lands, rents and possessions, to wit: the manors of 
Suthese, Tytelescombe and Heghton with the advowsons of 
the churches and with their appurtenances, the manor of 
Donegheton with its appurtenances, in co. Sussex.’’2 

Returning to Domesday we find that the Abbey of St. Peter 
(Hyde Abbey) also put in a claim to the manor of Treyford 
held of Earl Roger by Robert son of Tetbald. An enquiry 
was held and “ the hundred court testifies that in the time 
of King Edward he who held it of the Abbot held it only for 
the term of his life.’”’3 Domesday does not say how the claim 
was decided and Treyford does not appear in the list of the 
Abbey’s lands. 

The later history of these Sussex lands has but little 
documentary evidence to illustrate it. John Earl Warenn 
under date 28 Nov. 52. Hen. III. (1268) quit claimed to the 
Abbot and Convent of Hyde and all their men of Suthese 


(2) Harl. M.S. 1761 f. 178. 
(3) V.C.H. 422. 
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and Tytelescombe all kinds of exactions and demands which he 
had of allkinds of enclosing wallsand all other kinds of enclosures 
of his vill of Lewes. Witnesses William de Breuse, Henry Tregoz, 
Thomas de Aneham, Alan Mysard, William Maufe, Knights.4 

There is a Fine of 1276 between William, the Abbot of 
Hyde, and William and Clarice Slych his wife regarding a 
messuage and forty acres of land in Doneketon. This is 
Donnington and not Duncton. Confusion is almost impossible 
to avoid as the name is identical in origin and in form in 
early days. It is only the knowledge that Hyde Abbey held 
Donnington that enables us to decide in this case.5 

There are several entries in the Lay Subsidies of 1296, 
1327 and 1332 in the Hundred of Swanborough that it is 
impossible to think have no connection with the great Abbey of 
Hyde, which held so much land in the neighbourhood of Lewes. 

These are Johann ater Hyde, villein of Earl Warren; 
Ricro de le Hyde, Jurator for the Hundred of Swanborough 
in 1296; Simon de le Hyde, taxpayer in the same Hundred 
in 1327 under the head of Kingston, and in 1332 under the 
same heading, while two Johannes and Robert atte Hyde 
appear in the neighbouring Hundred of Yonesmere under the 
heading of Rottingdean. There is also the fact of Hyde 
Mill to be accounted for. 

Finally there is the obscure manor of Hyde in Kingston. 
There is no information yet forthcoming to prove that these 
names are those of settlers from the Abbey, but they are 
mentioned here in the hope that additional knowledge may 
be secured. 

The following is the valuation of the lands of the Abbey 
at the time of the Dissolution :— 
Southese Redd’ Assis’ 


0 2 0 

‘ Redd’ Cust’ Tenenc. 9 17 II 

es Firma , 713 4 

os Penc’ Annua . 0 3 4 
Tytlescombe. Redd.’ Cust’ Tenenc’ 16 14 3 
ea Firm’ Terr’ ; 213 4 

ie Pence’ Aunua . eo 2 # 
Heighton. Redd’ Mess.’ et Terr’ II 5 0 
- Perquis’ Cur’ 8 18 of 


Manerium de Doughton cum Rect’. Exit’ nihil’ qua annex 
Honori de Petworth.’ 


(4) Harl. M.S. 1761 f. 37. 

(5) Swuss. Record Soc., vii, 850. 

(6) Suss. Record Soc., x, 43, 48, 169, 285. 
(7) Dugdale, Monasticon II. 450. 
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AN ANCIENT HOMESTEAD MOAT. 
By ERNEST STRAKER. 


At Blackham Court, in the parish of Withyham, the most 
north-easterly parish of Sussex, is an ancient homestead moat, 
now dry. 

By the happy accident of pigstys having been cut out of the 
retaining wall the method of its construction becomes 
apparent. 

The site chosen was the flat bottom of a depression, some 
60 yds. in width, sloping very gradually from the higher 
ground on the west to the water meadows of the Medway on 
the east, and ending in a small gill. On the original bed of 
this depression, which was fairly level, the builders erected a 
rough wall, without mortar, of the local sandstone. ‘This wall 
was about 3 ft. 6in.inheight. Theshapeisa rough rectangle, 
measuring I61 ft. and 168 ft. on the N. and S. sides, and 107} ft. 
and 117} ft. on the W. and E. sides. They then excavated 
the moat along all four sides, with an average width of 35 ft., 
and utilized the spoil to raise the ground within the wall to 
the level of the top. At the east end, beyond the moat a 
clay bay was thrown up to the same level, and no doubt a 
wooden hatch was provided at the south-east corner, where 
the gill begins. The small stream that runs along the north 
and east sides would thus, when the hatch was closed, fill the 
moat nearly to the level of the top of the wall, the ground 
north and south being somewhat higher. East of the main 
bay are two others, formed by the excavation of three shallow 
ponds, now dry, running north and south. These were stew 
ponds for fish and were fed from the moat and a shallow trench 
along their northern ends. They had no communication with 
the gill. Two pigstys have been cut through the retaining 
wall, showing the rubble construction and the original ground 
level. The soil within the wall contains a considerable 
quantity of broken roof tiles. Doubtless the original manor 
house was within the moat. At a later period (1597) it stood 
on the site of the farm buildings north of the present 
farmhouse. From this it would appear likely that the moated 
area was abandoned as an habitation site about the 15th 
century. 

The manor of Blackham, after the Conquest, was held by 
Robert, Count of Mortain, who gave it some time before 1086 
to the priory of Mortain, which he and his wife Matilda had 
endowed in 1082. It was connected with the manor of 
Munckloe or Monkencourt in Withyham, so named from the 
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single monk that the mother priory placed there. In 1324 
it was seized by Edward II. and again in 1337 by Edward III. 
on the occasion of war with France, but restored in 1361, 
only to be finally suppressed in 1413, when it was granted 
to the priory of Hastings. 

It would seem probable that the moat and stews were made 
during this period of monastic possession. 

The next record we have is in Close Roll No. 1438, 
dated gth November, 1597, in which Sir Walter Waller, of 


*. Moalid area amd 016 of homestead, 
B Rlaincey 


Bou 
C-0. Bays of Sos 



















Groombridge, and Anne, his wife, sold the manor to Sir 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. Although the fields are 
named in great detail, the moat and stews are not separately 
mentioned. In the same or the next year Lord Buckhurst 
had the great Terrier of all his estates compiled. In this 
the site is described as ‘‘ The ponds with the orchard,” with 
an area of one acre 30 perches, which corresponds fairly well 
with the ordnance measurement of the moat portion, The 
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very accurate plan, however, is obviously more than double 
this, and agrees very well with the whole area. In a later 
Terrier of 1799, belonging to Lord De La Warr, the whole 
area is shown on a good plan of tke farm, with water in the 
moat except on the north side, and the ground within as 
orchard or garden. It is part of seven acres described as 
“‘ Homestall, orchard, stew, etc.”’ There is still a garden on 
part, and the remains of an old orchard on the rest. The farm 
remained in the Buckhurst estate until r9gro. 





NOTES ON THE SACKVILLE MONUMENTS 
IN WITHYHAM CHURCH. 
(Extracted and condensed from Mrs. Esdaile’s paper read on Sept.14th). 


The Sackville monuments are an epitome of the history and 
development of English sculpture, as it has been well said 
that till the middle of the eighteenth century English sculpture 
consisted only of monuments. 

The recumbent figure on an altar tomb is familiar to us in 
medieval art. In the 16th century the devout and beautiful 
kneeling figure made its appearance. Kneeling figures are 
present here, though dramatised in the fashion introduced 
after the Restoration when action took the place of immobility. 

The great tomb, which is the glory of this Church, was 
erected in 1678 to commemorate the death of the boy, Thomas 
Sackville, son of Richard, Earl of Dorset, and Frances, his 
wife, and to serve as the monument of his parents also. The 
tomb was the work of Caius Gabriel Cibber (1630-1700), son 
of the cabinet maker to the King of Denmark. His other 
work raises the questions why was he chosen for such a 
monument and how did it come to be so fine? The Sackvilles 
were a literary family. Dorset planned the work before his 
death and Lady Dorset finished it, the epitaph bearing the 
mark of such strong emotion that I at least believe it to be 
the Earl’s. On the altar tomb lies the figure of the boy. On 
either side kneel father and mother, she clutching a 
handkerchief, her head in her hands, he with that uncovered 
face whose sadness haunts one. On the base is carved a long 
line of children which carries on the tradition of the weepers 
of medizval days. 

The next work is the mural monument by Nollekens to the 
third Duke of Dorset, 1745-99, best known perhaps as one 
of the Committee who drew up the original M.C.C. rules. 
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The composition—a plain pediment carrying an inscription 
tablet with fluted supports, resting on a base bearing a 
heraldic shield—is very simple, the design, two cherubs 
wreathing a medallion portrait of the Duke with flowers being 
rather charming. There is not much to say about Chantrey’s 
mural monument to his Duchess Arabella Diana, who died 
in 1835, except that it follows Flaxman’s fashion of a form 
of monument based on the Greek stela or grave relief. We 
have a specimen of Flaxman’s work in the fourth Duke, 
where we have a figure, perhaps his Duchess, perhaps 
Resignation or Religion, seated in a sorrowful attitude beside 
an urn; on the pediment above, placed between two 
palmettes, is a good medallion portrait of the Duke. Although 
this is a pretty work, the fact that one cannot decide at sight 
whether the figure is that of a Duchess or a Virtue surely 
condemns it as a work of art. 


It was the tragedy of the Greek revival, of which Flaxman 
was a protagonist, that its aim was the Ideal and Typical, 
in the belief that such was the aim of the Greeks. This we 
now know was profoundly untrue—the Greeks were as 
realistic as they knew how to be. It is surely tragic that 
Flaxman, who could produce good realistic portraits, as this 
medallion shows, in the spirit of English art which has always 
been at its best in portraiture, should have been eondemned 
by the principles in which he had been trained to perpetuate 
a sterile style in which such merits as he had sank only too 
easily into the weak and sentimental stuff turned out by 
English sculptors ad nauseam till the rise of Alfred Stevens. 
The Belenson monument is an unusually good example of late 
Victorian art, but the figure holding the wreath over the 
waves of this troublesome world (for so I would interpret the 
composition) does not rise aboye the pretty-pretty. 


Chantrey’s monument to Duchess Arabella, already 
mentioned, is yet more Hellenistic, in that he has dropped 
the portrait of the dead person and is therefore one stage 
further from the great realistic tradition of English sculpture ; 
nevertheless it is a good example of its decade—the 1820's. 


Flaxman and his kind threw over the realistic figure in the 
belief that they were following the precepts of the Greeks. 
They were falsifying history, art and sculpture. No good can 
come of Art by Formula, and we turn with relief to the living 
figures on the great Sackville monument, where the artist’s 
task, nobly fulfilled, was the representation of men and women 
as they were. 
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A SUSSEX WAGON. 
The terms for the various parts are those which were used 
in the county, but most of them are now obsolete. 
The word Wain (or wagon) is Anglo-Saxon—ween or wegen, 
from wegen, to carry. Hence wainwright, a wagon maker ; 
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wainage, the team and implements necessary for the 
cultivation of the land; and wain-rope, a rope for binding 
a load on a wain. ‘There is also an old word—waincloutes, 
pieces of iron for strengthening the axle-tree of a wagon. 

In Cornwall, a wain was a two-wheeled cart. 


F. HARRISON, 
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SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—The last of a series of local meetings was held on 
Saturday, 27th August, when a party of 70 or 80 members 
assembled at the beautiful church of Poynings. Mr. Godfrey 
spoke on the church and drew attention to the fact that 
unlike most Sussex churches it represented a single and 
complete conception, having been built as a whole by a 
member of the once powerful Poynings family. 

On leaving the church most of the party drove up to the 
Dyke and then as far as possible towards Castle Ring, Fulking. 
The last mile was impracticable for cars, but quite a number 
of members went on foot to the earthwork where Mr. I. C. 
Hannah discussed the probable origin of the rampart and 
ditch. After some questions and comments from other 
members it was generally agreed that it was probably a 
Norman motte placed as a watch tower on the extreme 
western edge of the Rape of Lewes. 

Thanks to the beautiful weather, everyone enjoyed the walk 
over the Downs and the opportunity it afforded for intercourse 
with other members. 

II.—The Summer Meeting was held on Wednesday, 14th 
September, in the neighbourhood of Withyham and Hartfield. 
Some 300 members and their friends took part and met at 
Camp Hill, where Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., pointed out the 
remains of the Roman Road, which has now been traced from 
West Wickham to Malling Down. Mr. Margary had very 
kindly marked out the road for a considerable distance with 
white stakes, so that as the cars proceeded on their way to 
Buckhurst, it was easy to note where the ancient road ran 
by the side of the modern one. At Old Buckhurst the party 
assembled on the lawn in front of the terrace, where Mr. 
Philip Foster ‘gave them a most kindly welcome, which he 
followed up with a very interesting account of the Sackville 
owners of Buckhurst. Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., spoke of 
the architectural features of the part of the old house which 
still remains, but said that the arrangement of the house, 
most of which is now destroyed, was somewhat problematical. 
Some of the rooms were open to members, as were also the 
old gateway and the beautiful garden. 

At Withyham Church close by, Mr. I. C. Hannah, F.S.A., 
described its architectural features, pointing out how the love 
of Gothic work continued even in the 17th century, when 
much of this Church was re-built after its destruction by fire. 
Mrs. Arundell Esdaile described the Sackville monuments in 
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the Dorset Chapel, including the very remarkable one to the 
young son of the 5th Earl of Dorset. 

Another home of the Sackville family, Bolebroke, was next 
visited by kind permission of Mr. Percy Mann, where the 
splendid brickwork on the eastern front was much admired. 
Here again Mr. Godfrey kindly described the remaining 
portions of the old house and gateway. Proceeding to East 
Grinstead via Holtye Common, the long procession of cars 
stopped just beyond the common, to allow members to walk 
through the fields to a point where Mr. Margary had 
uncovered a section of the Roman road. The smooth hard 
surface of the road, constructed of ‘“ cinder,’”’ was most 
impressive and aroused much interest amongst members, few 
of whom had ever had the opportunity of seeing such a road. 

The final objective was Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
where, after tea had been served, Mr. Godfrey gave a short 
account of this most interesting foundation, and members 
inspected the Chapel, the Hail, and the Dorset Lodgings. 
It was a most appropriate ending to a day which had been 
full of reminders of the power and the long history of the 
Sackville family. 

The whole day formed one of the most successful meetings 
that the Society has ever held. The weather was perfect, 
the country lovely and the places visited beautiful. The 
Hon. Secretaries are to be congratulated on the arrangements 
which worked admirably throughout. To marshall 120 cars 
through an expedition of this sort means a huge amount of 
forethought, for which members are very grateful. 


III.—The Autumn Meeting will take place on Friday, 
November 25th, at Hove Town Hall, when Sir Charles Peers, 
C.B.E., will lecture on the recent excavations at Pevensey 
Castle. The lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides. 

After tea Dr. Eliot Curwen will speak on the Hove tumulus, 
and a replica of the famous amber cup will be on view. 


IV.—Through the generosity of a member, who desires to 
remain anonymous, the site of the Roman Villa at Southwick 
has been conveyed to the Sussex Archeological Trust. The 
site is at present unfenced, and it is essential that it should be 
enclosed as soon as possible. The Council hopes that all who 
appreciate the gift will contribute to the incidental expenses. 
Donations may be sent to the Secretary, Sussex Archzological 
Trust, Barbican House, Lewes. Members of the Society can 
become members of the Trust by a single payment of {1. 
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NOTES. 


THE PELLS AND BELLS OF SUSSEX.—The watery 
situation of such places as Pell Green in Wadhurst and the 
Pells in Lewes has suggested that the names are derived from 
a word meaning‘either a pool or a small stream or from a word 
used in either sense indifferently [see Pl. N. of Sx., vol. vii, 


p.386]. 

The word Bell is found very frequently in the High Weald 
of E. Sussex, forming part of place-names which appear to 
have reference to water. The Nunningham Stream is known 
in the neighbourhood of Chilthurst Bridge as The Five Bells 
River. A Bell Lane is commonly found in the parishes of 
the High Weald. It would be interesting to know if any 
instance is known of a Bell Lane which does not lead down to 
a stream or past a pond or pool. 

The difficulty, if there should be any, in accepting the 
change in the initial letter is not serious, since such a change 
is known to have taken place in the same districts of Sussex ; 
e.g., the Penstock Fields have upon occasion become Beanstalk 
Fields, and in this case the change in the value of the initial 
letter must have taken place between the time of Henry VII 
at the earliest and the middle of the 1gth century. If the 
suggestion made in this note is found to be capable of holding 
water, there will be no further need to call upon the ancient 
and convenient family of Bella to explain the origin of the 
bell names of Sussex. D. MacLEOD. 

[Further instances of the interchange of Pells and Bells are desirable. 


Details of the corruption of Penstock into Beanstalk would be 
interesting ; also the authority for the date —ED.]. 


“ FINDS’? AT GRAFFHAM.—Mr. C. Maresco Pearce, of 
Carpenter’s Town, Graffham, has recently made interesting 
finds near his house at Graffham. First, he has a biggish 
collection of Roman roof tiles, both tegule and imbrices, and 
bricks and one piece of Roman pot. Most of these were 
collected in the brook which flows N. in the angle between 
two roads, one of which runs NE. to Norwood, the other NW. 
to Shrublands, but others on the ground above the brook 
near (i.e., W. of) the Norwood road. Though the site has 
so far eluded search, there can be little doubt that there was 
a Roman house close by, and general probability points to 
the site of two cottages on the W. of the Norwood road close 
to the angle. Second, many sherds of medizval pottery— 
difficult to date, but perhaps of the 14th century—have been 
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found, and these seem to be connected with a medizval 
potter’s furnace found about } mile away at Norwood. Last, 
on a farm called “‘Glasses’’ (probably a corruption of Glass-’us, 
Glasshouse) have been found several pieces of crucibles with 
glass on them. This fact, together with the name, strongly 
suggests a glasshouse, in a place ideal for glassmaking because 
of the plentiful supply of sand and bracken. 
S. E. WINBOLT. 
Since the above was written a labourer has picked up, in 
a field, a mould for the head usually stamped on stoneware 
jars of the 16th and 17th centuries. This little piece of 
evidence goes to confirm the supposition that there was a 
pottery at Graffham. S.E.W. 





- QUERIES. 


THATCHER FAMILY.—In the Eyston Chapel in East 
Hendred Church, Berkshire, there is a ledger stone to William 
Thatcher, d. 1620 (?1626), aged 40, with a coat of arms, 
Thatcher quartering Lewknor. The Eystons appear to have 
been connected with the Thatchers by the marriage in 1610 
of Mary, daughter and co-heir of James Thatcher, Esquire, of 
Priesthawes in Westham, near Pevensey, with William Eyston 
(1584-1649), eldest son and heir of John Eyston (d. 1589). 
Was the above mentioned Mary the daughter of James 
Thatcher (the second son of John Thatcher of Priesthawes by 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Goddard Oxenbridge, Kt.), who 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Gage, Kt.? ‘There 
is no mention of her in the Thatcher pedigree in the “‘ Visitation 
of Sussex’ (Harl. Soc. liii), Also who was William 
Thatcher and how did he come to be buried at East Hendred ? 


P. S. SPOKES (Junior). 


CHRISTOPHER MINSHULL.—In East Lockinge Church, 
Berkshire, there is a ledger stone to Christopher Minshull, 
d. 1681, aged 45, with the arms of Minshull thereon, Azure an 
estotle issuant from a crescent in base argent. He was at 
New College, Oxford, in 1657, an Esquire Bedell of Divinity, 
B.A. in 1661 and M.A. in 1664; he was killed by a fall from 
his horse while visiting Mr. Wiseman at Lockinge ; his brother 
Francis placed the stone in the Church in his memory. Was 
he descended from Christopher Minshull of Arundel ‘‘ servant 
to my Lord Marshall of England’’ mentioned in the 
‘ Visitation of Sussex ’’’ (Harl. Soc. liii, 143) ? PSS. 
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“ ESMEREWIC ”’—This name occurs in Domesday in the 
“half hundred ”’ of Aldrington or Fishergate, and the Editor 
of the Sussex Domesday identifies it both in the Index and 
on the map with Southwick. Mr. Salzman, however, in the 
V.C.H., rightly points out that in Domesday the name occurs 
in that part of the half-hundred which is in the Rape of Lewes, 
along with Eldretune (Aldrington), Hangetone (Hangleton), 
Porteslage (Portslade) and Porteslambe, and on this ground 
doubts the identification with Southwick which is and, so far 
as is known, always has been, in that portion of the half- 
hundred which is in the Rape of Bramber. 

The only name given in Domesday in the Bramber portion 
of the Rape is Chingestune (Kingston), so that if Esmerewic 
is not the same as Southwick, that place is not mentioned in 
Domesday. 

The lost name ‘‘ Esmerewic ’”’ is not dealt with in ‘‘ Place 
Names of Sussex.’”’ Is there any reference to it later than 
Domesday or any other clue to its modern equivalent ? 


F.B.S. 





REPLIES. 


THE ABTON BRIEF.—In the list of Briefs belonging to 
Ardingly Church occurs the following :—Brief read May 21, 
1738. Repair of Abton Church, Com. Salop, the expence 
computed at {1120. The money collected—o.1.7}. 

M.S.H. 


CARVED HORN.—The horns of certain animals, carved 
with some of the signs of the Zodiac, are used in Tibet and 
Sikhim as magic to produce rain. The writer has such a horn, 
carved with what are evidently intended to be a scorpion, a 
tortoise and a frog, in addition to an excellent carving of the 
teaching Buddha beneath a chorten'!, the heads of a fish and 
a horse, and an arrow, presumably to be pointed in the 
direction of the wind. Possibly one of these is M. C. Knight’s 
find. DAVID MCLEAN. 


(1) A chorten is literally a receptacle for offerings: it is a solid 
conical structure now mostly erected in memory of the Buddha or 
canonized saints. The lowest section, a solid rectangular block, typifies 
the earth, above it is water, represented by a globe, fire by a triangular 
tongue, air by a crescent, and ether by an acuminated circle. They 
are very common in Tibet and Sikhim. 


THEOBALDS.—Although not a direct reply to the query 
regarding Thomas Theobald of Wivelsfield, the following may 
be of interest as showing that a family of the name of 
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Theobald was living in the immediate neighbourhood for 
many years before 1441. 

The entries given below are those of tax-payers in the Lay 
Subsidies of 1327 and 1332, and will be found in S.R.S., x, 
pp. 178, 180, 183, 293. Two of them appear under the head 
of the Villata of Strete which must not be confused with the 
parish of Strete. It is a list of the tax-payers in the Manor 
of Strete, which extends also into the parishes of Wivelsfield, 
Lindfield, Ardingly, Worth, etc. 

1327. Johne Thebald, Villata de Strete; Johne Thebaud, 
Lewes ; Johna Thebald, Balcombe. 
1332. Rico. Thebald, Villata de Strete. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sussex Genealogies. Compiled by the late John Comber. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 

The second volume of this series has recently been published. 
It deals with the Ardingly neighbourhood, where the Comber 
family took its rise, but is by no means confined to that centre. 
Boord, Burrell, Bysshe, Fieldwick, Michelborne, Mascall and 
Payne are a few of the names which are dealt with in full. 

The mass of information contained under the various 
headings will be of the greatest value to those who are engaged 
in genealogical research. 

As a record of Sussex families it should be in the hands of 
all those who wish to be fully informed of all that concerns 
the history of the county. 

The present volume contains Addenda to the previous one 
which dealt with the Horsham centre. 








SUSSEX ARCHA:OLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 
SUSSEX NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The Society has surplus copies of some of the earlier Volumes 
of its Collections and of Sussex Notes and Queries. Full 
particulars and prices can be obtained (by members only) 
from the Assistant Secretary, Barbican House, Lewes. 





ERRATA. 
p.88. Northiam meeting. For ‘ patronage of the living has 
been in the hands of the Frewen family since 1843,’ read 


‘ I , 


p.88. Third line from foot for ‘ roof ’ read ‘ room.’ 
p.96. Transfer note 1 to p.g5. 








